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A STRANGE TYPE OF POTTERY FROM UTAH 

Messrs. Charles McLovd and C. C. Graham 
were among the first to collect Cliff-dweller and 
Basket-maker material in a commercial way. In 
1889 they dug into certain prehistoric ruins in 
Mancos canon, southwestern Colorado, the ma¬ 
terial recovered later being transferred to the State 
Museum at Denver. During the winter of 1890-91 
the same collectors made a trip to southeastern 
Utah, northeastern Arizona, and northwestern 
New Mexico, the objects derived from their dig¬ 
ging being bought by the Rev. C. H. Green and 
a printed catalogue thereof published in Chicago 
in 1891. Ultimately this collection was obtained 
by the Field Museum of Chicago. 

A second collection was advertised by McLoyd 
and Graham in 1894, the printed leaflet describing 
it bearing the title, Catalogue of a very large collection 
of prehistoric relics , obtained in the cliff houses and 
[167] 
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caves of southeastern Utah. This collection, which 
was first seen by the writer in Durango, Colorado, 
where it was owned by Mr. John A. Kuntz and 
exhibited in the court-house, was purchased for 
the Hyde Exploring Expedition. While arranging 
and cataloguing the McLoyd and Graham material, 
and also that of the early Wetherill gatherings 
from the same region, the writer had an oppor¬ 
tunity to examine with care the earthenware ob¬ 
jects that form the subject of this brief paper, but 
neither in these collections nor in those exhibited 
by other museums does other pottery of the same 
class appear. 

In 1892. Mr. Warren K. Moorehead conducted 
an exploring expedition in the San Juan region of 
southeastern Utah. In his report 1 he describes cer¬ 
tain cists, but does not associate them with the 
Basket-makers. Mr. Moorehead says: 

“Upon inspecting some of the caves, stone slabs 
four or five feet across were seen upon the surface. 

. . . Upon removing them, openings two or more 
feet in diameter were disclosed leading into dome¬ 
shaped cavities . . . The chamber had the appear¬ 
ance of a bell, small at the top and large at the 
bottom. There are as many as twenty of these 
rooms in one cavern. Many of them penetrated 

'The Ruins of Southern Utah, Proceedings Amer. Asso. Adv. 
Sci., Rochester, 1891. 

[168] 
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through the clay and were excavated into the soft 
sandstone beneath . . . Some of the smaller under¬ 
ground rooms were used as granaries, and several 
were discovered filled with seeds and corn. Skele¬ 
tons were frequently found in the rooms accom¬ 
panied by textile fabrics, deer-skin garments, flint 
implements, etc. In no instance was pottery found 
in the underground rooms . . . Our observations 
led to this conclusion. The region was inhabited 
by two and possibly three tribes more or less alike 
in manner of living, in agriculture, in pottery 
making, in weaving, and in other arts. They dif¬ 
fered in unimportant matters. For instance, the 
Cliff and Cave dwellers made mummies of their 
dead, the Valley dweller placed his in graves. One 
flattened the skull by artificial pressure, the other 
did not.” 

It is therefore evident from Mr. Moorehead’s 
description that both Cliff-dweller and Basket- 
maker remains were found, and the absence of 
pottery in the cists of the latter was so pronounced 
as to cause comment even thirty-two years ago. 

As our series of vessels from Grand Gulch is 
unlike any earthenware from the Cliff-dweller area, 
and as it is still uncertain whether the Basket- 
makers engaged in the manufacture of pottery, the 
specimens in question are worthy of special con¬ 
sideration. 


[169] 
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In speaking of this pottery, its tinders, McLoyd 
and Graham, say: 

“The third kind of pottery is very valuable, less 
than fifty pieces having been found to date, and 
those in the under-ground rooms that have been 
mentioned as being underneath the cliff dwellings, 
and in the same caves. It is a very crude unglazed 
ware, some of the bowls showing the imprint of 
the baskets, in which they were formed. Nos. 16 
to 27 inclusive are of this kind of ware . . . Nos. 
16 to 2.7 inclusive, were found in a large under¬ 
ground room in a cave in Grand Gulch, and were 
from 6 to 8 feet below the surface. The room had 
been filled in with refuse, and a stone cliff house 
constructed over it. Skulls Nos. 33 and 37 were 
found in the same room, but apparently the pottery 
had not been buried with them, as it was in another 
part of the room.’’ 

Ten years after Mr. Moorehead presented his 
report, the writer published a brief paper on the 
Basket-makers, 2 in which these vessels are men¬ 
tioned. His sole reason for attributing them to the 
Basket-makers was based on the conditions under 
which they were found, as stated by the collectors 
in their printed catalogue. In the leaflet mentioned, 
the writer says: 

2 The Ancient Basket Makers of Southeastern Utah, Guide 
Leaflet of the American Museum of Natural History, New York, 
1901. 
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“Although most of the ancient Pueblo people 
and the cliff-dwellers were masters of the art of 
making pottery, it would seem, from the data at 
hand, that the Basket-makers had not developed 
whatever ability they may have had in that line. 
In fact, the majority of the vessels found with the 
remains of these people are of a very crude type, 
indicative of the first steps in fictile art as pointed 
out by specialists.” 

After extended investigations by Drs. Kidder 
and Guernsey they doubt whether the Basket- 
makers ever made pottery, and are inclined to the 
conclusion that no known fictile productions can 
be attributed to these ancient people. In discussing 
this phase of the material culture of the Basket- 
makers, 3 with special reference to certain unfired 
fragments recovered by Mr. Nusbaum in Cave du 
Pont, Utah, they say: 

“The above specimens, which being unfired are 
not really pottery, naturally bring up the question 
of presence or absence of true fired pottery in the 
Basket-maker culture. The only such pieces that 
have ever been attributed to the Basket-makers are 
some vessels in a collection from Grand Gulch pro- 

3 A Basket-maker Cave in Kane County, Utah, by Jesse L. 
Nusbaum, with notes on the artifacts by A. V. Kidder and 
S. J. Guernsey. Indian Notes and Monographs, Museum of the Ameri¬ 
can Indian , Heye Foundation, Misc. No. 19, New York, 1912., pp. 
141-144. 
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cured by McLoyd and Graham and sold by them 
to the Hyde Exploring Expedition . . . These 
pieces are now in the Museum of the American 
Indian, Heye Foundation, where we have had an 
opportunity to examine them. They are a peculiar 
heavy, slate-gray ware, with well-smoothed but 
rather uneven surfaces; in form they are unlike any 
other Southwestern pottery with which we are 
familiar; they are small, bowl-like, dipper-like, 
and crucible-like vessels, the latter provided with 
lugs and spouts. Several of them are crudely decor¬ 
ated with broad lines and large dots of dull-red 
paint. While it is not feasible to describe this pot¬ 
tery adequately in the present publication, we may 
say that to anyone who has worked much with 
Southwestern ceramics it is quite distinctive, and 
once seen could be identified at a glance, even in 
small sherds. We do not believe it to be of Basket- 
maker origin, because no similar ware was ever 
•discovered by the Wetherill brothers in the large 
number of Basket-maker caves dug by them, nor 
have we ever found any of it in our own explora¬ 
tions in northeastern Arizona and southeastern 
Utah. On the other hand, it is certainly not charac¬ 
teristic of any known later phase of Southwestern 
Culture. There is, then, no well-authenticated 
instance of true fired pottery of Basket-maker 
origin, and it seems hardly possible that if these 
[i7*J 
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people had possessed pottery, some vessel would 
not have turned up in the many graves well-stocked 
with offerings that have been found by the Wether- 
ills and ourselves, or some fragment among the 
quantities of rubbish so carefully gone through in 
Cave duPont. This gives the little unfired speci¬ 
mens found by Mr. Nusbaum a particular interest, 
for, as was said above, they may represent the 
very first attempts of the Basket-makers at the 
manufacture of pottery.” 

Close examination of the pottery vessels shows 
that they fall into two classes. The first includes 
the five smaller pieces, and the second the other 
seven. The vessels composing the first series are 
rather carefully modeled and the surfaces have been 
well smoothed; in fact, the marks of the smoothing 
tools are plainly to be seen on most of them, and 
although they were not covered with a slip, care 
was exercised to produce a uniform surface. All 
of the vessels have been fired, and most of them 
are more or less clouded by smoke. The five vessels 
of the first group seem to have a much better temper 
than the remainder; their walls are thinner, and 
the general technic is superior. All the vessels are 
of a grayish-brown ware. 

No. i (fig. 47, a) of the first group, is an elliptical 
receptacle with flattened base and an incurving 
upper part in which is a central opening three and 
[ 173 ] 
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three-quarter inches long and five-eighths of an 
inch wide. Each end terminates in a lug. 

No. z (fig. 47, b ) is a somewhat elliptical bowl. 
The color is gray-brown with a dull-yellow cast, 
but the greater part of the exterior was smudged in 
firing, and the smudging has extended to the inter¬ 
ior, blackening it entirely. No attempt at decora¬ 
tion was made. 



Fig. 47.—Plain vessels from Grand Gulch, Utah. 

(Length of a, 6 \ inches .) 

No. 3 (fig. 48, a) is a small bowl, showing slight 
smoke clouding on the exterior. Just below the 
outer rim there is a series of six pointed projec¬ 
tions, some of which still retain the red paint with 
which they had been embellished (fig. 49, b'). 

No. 4 (fig. 48, E) is a very deep, bowl-like vessel 
which tapers gradually to a rounded bottom. It 
originally had two projecting lips, one opposite 
the other at the rim, but only one remains. This 
receptacle is smoke-blackened within and without. 

[i74] 
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It exhibits (fig. 49, a) exterior decoration in dull- 
red, consisting of a row of large dots encircling 
the body beneath the rim and a broad central band 
below. The upper surface of the lip projections 
had been painted with the same color. 

No. 5 (fig. 50, d) is a ladle. The surface is some¬ 
what smoke-blackened, and there is a very faint 



Fig. 48.—Vessels with rim projections, from Grand Gulch, Utah. 

(.Diameter of a , inches .) 

red-line decoration on the upper part of the handle 
and on the upper edge of the bowl rim (fig. 49, c). 

The seven pieces forming the other group are 
more crudely fashioned. No. 6 (fig. 50, V) is a dip¬ 
per, the bowl of which is irregularly oval, and the 
handle crude, presenting the appearance of having 
been formed by compressing the clay with the 
gripped fingers. The inner part of the bowl shows 
traces of a wash of dull-red paint; there are remains 
[i75] 
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also of a red-line decoration on the upper part of 
the handle, and a series of short, red, vertical 
lines ornament the outer edge of the rim (fig. 49, d~). 



Fig. 50. —Dippers from Grand Gulch, Utah. 

(The longer one is 10% inches.~) 

No. 7 (fig. 51, b') is a form otherwise unknown 
in Southwestern pottery. The shape is that of a 
[i77] 
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Fig. 51.—A shallow dipper and a paddle-like utensil from Grand 
Gulch, Utah. 

(Length of b, ii\ inches .) 
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hand-mirror, flat on one side and slightly rounded 
at the edges. There are the same darkened areas 
as a result of the firing. The rounded side is orna¬ 
mented with a central dot surrounded by two con¬ 
centric circles, extending from which, lengthwise 
of the handle, is a bold line (fig. 49, e). 

No. 8 (fig. 51, a ) is a very shallow, dipper-like 
object with an oval bowl. The handle is crudely 
modeled, and although not so rough as that of No. 
6, it is similarly shaped. The rim of the bowl por¬ 
tion is embellished with a narrow red line, from 
which extends another red line, intersected by 
three short cross-lines, to the end of the handle 
(fig. 5Z, a). In the center of the bowl there is a 
broad, well-defined band of red, with a large dot 
on each side. 

No. 9 (fig. 53, a) is a crudely fashioned dish with 
an unsmoothed surface, unlike the other pieces in 
finish, although evidently made of the same kind 
of clay. Its general appearance is that of a badly 
fired piece. The surface exhibits smudging, and the 
clay lacks the temper shown in the smaller pieces. 
The painting is confined to a broad red circle on 
the inner surface near the rim (fig. 51, E). 

No. 10 (fig. 54, a), a bowl, is crudely made and 
without ornamentation. 

No. 11 (fig. 54, b') is also a bowl. The outer 
surface from rim to base is deeply impressed with 
[180] 
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the markings of a coiled basket, in which the recep¬ 
tacle evidently was made, the impression being so 



Fig. 53.—Vessels from Grand Gulch, Utah. 
(Diameter of b, pfxjf inches .) 



Fig. 54. —Bowls from Grand Gulch, Utah. 

(Diameter of b, <J§ inches.') 

well defined that the stitches may be counted. 
The central part of the interior bears a red-painted 
design in the shape of a hollow square with a broad 
[181] 
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band across the center and with a small dot in 
each of the spaces thus formed (fig. 5Z, c). 

No. 12. (fig. 53, £), another bowl, is slightly oval. 
Like the last it was made in a coiled basket, and 
although the pattern is not so strongly impressed, 
it is plainly traceable over the greater part of the 
outer surface. Two heavy lugs project from oppo¬ 
site sides just below the rim. The rim between these 
lugs on one side is conventionally rounded, while 
on the other side it is more or less pointed to facili¬ 
tate pouring. This bowl is not painted, but there 
are indications of tool marks, especially on the 
inside, which has the appearance of having been 
smoothed with a piece of fabric. 

The interesting question in connection with this 
pottery is its origin—whether it was made by 
Basket-makers or Cliff-dwellers, or was introduced 
by some unknown outside tribe. Found as the 
vessels were in a Basket-maker cave under a cliff- 
house, they were seemingly associated with Basket- 
maker culture, but owing to the fact that no 
pottery has been definitively identified as having 
been made by the Basket-makers, and as our little 
collection shows considerable knowledge of the 
potter’s art, no slight stretch of imagination is 
required to make the facts and the probabilities 
coincide. 
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Judging the pottery by known examples from 
Cliff-dweller sites, we are again at a loss to find 
similarities. The use of basketry in modeling pot¬ 
tery vessels was known to Cliff-dwellers and to 
ancient Pueblos, to be sure, for various vessels 
showing basket impressions have been found 
among the ancient remains of both; but in the 
present case the stitches are so well impressed as 
to enable identification of the baskets in which 
they were modeled as of the same class as the tray- 
baskets of the Basket-makers. It is possible that 
these earthenware utensils mark a transition in the 
material culture of the Basket-makers and the first 
step in pottery-making, a nascent industry that 
came to an end with the advent of the Cliff-dwellers 
or of some other people. 

This brings up the third possibility, that of an 
unknown pre-Pueblo people which may have 
occupied Basket-maker caves for a time and left 
behind them this unusual pottery. So many Basket- 
maker artifacts have been destroyed by relic- 
hunters that much of the evidence needed to 
determine the sequence of occupancy of ancient 
sites in the arid region has been lost forever. Study 
of the stratigraphy of these sites of occupancy is 
still in its beginning, but could many of the old 
Basket-maker caves be studied today in the condi¬ 
tion in which they were seen by McLovd and Gra- 
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ham and by the Wetherill brothers, more conclusive 
evidence might be advanced for the solution of 
such problems as the one that now confronts us. 

G. H. Pepper 

A WEST INDIAN GEM CENTER 

That the warlike and piratical bands of Carib 
Indians found by Columbus on the islands of the 
Lesser Antilles may have developed the lapidary’s 
art to a high state of perfection, was never sus¬ 
pected until recently, when the S. W. Howes col¬ 
lection reached the Museum from the island of 
Montserrat, British West Indies, and the remark¬ 
able series of beads and pendants of carnelian and 
amethyst, of chalcedony and rock crystal, of 
turquois, lapis lazuli, and jade, were spread upon 
the table for inspection. 

Montserrat, tiny though it is, measuring only 
twelve miles long by eight miles across, must 
have been a kind of gem center for the Antillean 
world of early days, for the other islands of the 
Lesser Antilles, judging by our collections, have 
yielded but few articles of this kind. 

The presence of so many ornaments of semi¬ 
precious stones might be more easily explained 
by the theory of intertribal trade if Montserrat 
were reasonably near the mainland of South Amer- 

[184] 
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ica, but in reality the rugged islet lies well to the 
north of the center of the island chain, and is there¬ 
fore nearer to Porto Rico than to Venezuela. 

Yet the materials for making the ornaments, or 
most of them, must have been brought in by trade, 
in spite of the distance, for, according to Mrs. 
Howes, who lives on the ground, they do not 
occur naturally on the island. Whatever the source 
of the materials, one thing is certain—that many 
of the beads were actually manufactured on the 
island of Montserrat, for the collection includes 
specimens, particularly of carnelian, in all stages 
of manufacture, from the slightly-worked pebble 
to the finished article. 

Most of the stones used are very hard, and it 
must have taken a long time to peck and grind 
them into shape; while the nature of the tools 
available to the workman of that day and place, 
and capable of drilling such small holes through 
such obdurate materials as amethyst and quartz 
crystal, remains a mystery. 

It must be stated, however, that knowledge of 
such drilling of hard materials was not confined 
to Montserrat nor to the Lesser Antilles, for it 
appears also in South America (similar beads hav¬ 
ing been found especially at Santa Marta in Colom¬ 
bia), in Central America, and in the southern 
part of North America, particularly in Mexico, 
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where the aboriginal American lapidary’s art 
seems to have reached its apex. 

Most of the beads are cylindrical or slightly 
bulging in the middle—barrel-shape—and vary in 
size from a quarter of an inch or a little less in 
length by about three-sixteenths of an inch in 
diameter, to four and three-quarters inches by one 
inch; from this they run to simple disc forms, and 
to others almost globular. One bead, made from a 
kind of agate, shows a thick lenticular form with 
the periphery marked by a distinct edge. One of 
the cylindrical beads made of amethyst, an inch 
and a half long by three-eighths of an inch in 
diameter, is quite the finest thing of the kind the 
writer has seen. Some of the beads have a trans¬ 
verse as well as a lengthwise perforation. 

Unlike anything else we have from the West 
Indies or elsewhere is a pair of buttons, or pendants, 
made of quartz crystal. They are oval in form, one 
side of each being nearly flat, the other convex. 
From the flat side of each two holes have been 
drilled at such angles that they meet within the 
body of the ornament: this was to accommodate 
the cord, by means of which the objects must have 
been suspended. They would have made attractive 
ear-pendants. 

For some reason the frog must have been a very 
popular animal in Montserrat, for the collection 
[186] 
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contains a number of little pendants, mostly of 
nephrite (jade) or of similar materials, carved to 
represent this creature. In some cases the frog is 
quite lifelike and easily recognized; in others, it 
it conventionalized to such an extent that without 
the more realistic specimens to serve as a guide, 
it would be impossible to guess what animal was 
intended. The only exception to the frog as a sub¬ 
ject is a pendant representing a human head, neatly 
carved of some compact dark substance, apparently 
cannel coal. 

Now comes the question. Why do we think 
these beads and pendants of semi-precious stones 
were made by the Carib Indians? If such things 
are not commonly found on other islands known 
to have been Carib strongholds, is there not a pos^- 
sibility that some other people—a tribe of lapi¬ 
daries and bead-makers, immigrants from Colom¬ 
bia, let us say,—may have lived on Montserrat 
and made the objects in question? 

The collection found with the beads and pen¬ 
dants furnishes our answer. Take the pottery, for 
example. Approximately nine-tenths of the vessels 
and potsherds exemplify a class of earthenware 
which predominates on islands known to have 
been occupied by the Carib, and which we there¬ 
fore believe is of Carib origin. And of the other 
tenth there is one pitcher probably of aboriginal 
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make but showing Spanish influence, and one ves¬ 
sel with a spout, the origin of which is obscure. 
Then there are a few pieces which may have been 
left by the peaceable Arawak people who, it is 
thought, were destroyed or absorbed by the invad¬ 
ing Carib. 

Some of the simpler ornaments of shell—beads 
and jinglers especially—also suggest Arawak 
styles, but may have been used by both peoples; 
other shell articles represent types found only on 
Carib islands. There are also a number of shell 
celts used as axe-heads or adze-blades which show 
careful workmanship, but whose origin is doubtful. 

Taking the collection as a whole, Carib types 
predominate to such an extent that there is little 
doubt the ornaments of semi-precious stones were 
made by Carib people. Still, for the greater part, 
they were scattered about on the surface of culti¬ 
vated lands and picked up by farm laborers, and 
in but few cases only were actually dug from the 
deposits of decaying shells and crab-claws inter¬ 
mixed with pottery fragments which constitute 
the kitchen-middens left by the ancient inhabi¬ 
tants. Therefore, in order to establish the facts, 
some experienced archeologist will have to make 
excavations on Montserrat and determine for certain 
whether the deposits yielding the pottery of Carib 
types actually contain also the beads and ornaments 
[188] 
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of semi-precious stones, and, still more important, 
the raw materials and the unfinished examples. 

M. R. Harrington 

A WOODEN CEREMONIAL SPADE FROM 
ICA, PERU 

The archeological riches of the province of lea, 
Peru, have been known in recent years through the 
exploitation of ancient graves, chiefly in the Nasca 
valley, where thousands of beautiful polychrome 
vessels, wonderful examples of woolen textiles, 
and numerous objects of wood, all in a splendid 
state of preservation, have been brought to light. 
The Nasca ware has taken its place as the highest 
achievement of the old Peruvian potters, and the 
magnificent mantles, ponchos, and other woven 
articles are not excelled in any other culture area 
of ancient Peru. From Nasca, but especially from 
Pisco and lea, many elaborately carved wooden 
staffs, spades, paddles, clubs, and other forms of 
artifacts of wood have been discovered. Some of 
the pieces are ornamented with coverings of thin 
plates of either gold or silver, while others bear 
traces of a decoration of a kind of red lacquer or 
of paint of other colors, such as white or blue, 
which has been inlaid in the cut-out part of the 
design. The carved designs, either incised on the 
[189] 
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objects or in relief, nearly always represent birds, 
human figures, or geometrical patterns, but some¬ 
times animal figures occur. No detailed study has 
yet been made of the various forms of wooden 
objects from the Pisco-Ica-Nasca culture area, and 
we also lack published illustrations of the numer¬ 
ous specimens preserved in the few museums 
fortunate enough to possess them. 

Near lea, Hrdlicka saw in a private collection 
“twenty or more stout staffs with well-executed 
carvings at one extremity, and set in the ground 
in front of the house was a carved post showing an 
attempt at a representation of a human figure ’’. 1 

The Museum has acquired an interesting speci¬ 
men of a wooden ceremonial spade from this region, 
the gift of Mrs. Thea Heye. The object is illustrated 
in its entirety and in detail in the accompanying 
figures. This spade is four feet seven inches long. 
The top has a mushroom-shape knob surmounted 
by an aquatic bird whose long beak grasps a ser¬ 
rated object of conventional design, perhaps in¬ 
tended to represent a fish. Thirteen other aquatic 
birds are arranged one above another on one side 
of the cylindrical staff, and three similar birds are 
seated on the upper part of the base, two on one 

1 Hrdli£ka, Anthropological Work in Peru in 1913, with Notes 
on the Pathology of the Ancient Peruvians. Smithsonian Miscel¬ 
laneous Collections, vol. 61, no. 18, p. 44, Washington, 1914. 

[190] 




Fig. 55.—The entire ceremonial spade from lea, and the detail 
of its upper part. 

(Length of the object, 4 feet 7 inches .) 
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side of the rod and one on the other. Each of these 
birds grasps an object similar to the one on the top. 
The entire spade is further embellished with a 
series of carvings, those on the staff being geometric 
and stylistic designs, while those on the base, in 
three bands, are respectively animals with long 
tails, highly conventionalized birds, and a panel 
of diamond-shape patterns. It is evident that the 
base is incomplete, a considerable portion of the 
plain lower end having rotted away. Uhle has 
figured a specimen from Pueblo Nuevo, near lea, 
which has a similar bird on a hemispherical knob 
at the top, with twelve inverted serrated projec¬ 
tions on one side, but otherwise it is not carved . 2 

Farabee illustrates two analogous specimens, one 
with two birds facing each other on a mushroom- 
shape knob at the top, with beaks grasping an 
object. The staff is plain, and on the top of the 
base are three small birds, two on one side of the 
rod and one on the other. The other specimen has 
four human figures on an openwork carved expan¬ 
sion on the top, and three birds on the upper part 
of the base, arranged two on one side and one on 
the other . 3 


2 Uhle, Zur Chronologie der alten Culturen von lea. Journal 
de la Sociere des Americanistes de Paris, n. s., tome x, fasc. x, p. 
358, 1913. 

3 Farabee, Indian Tribes of Eastern Peru. Papers of the Peabody 
Museum of American Archaology and Ethnology, vol. x, pi. 2.6, 
Cambridge, 192.x. 
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It is probable that these elaborately carved 
objects were used ceremonially or ritually in con¬ 
nection with the digging of the graves of important 
persons, perhaps priests or caciques, and then 
placed in the graves with the deceased. 

M. H. Savjlle 

DARIEN ETHNOLOGY 

In February Mr. A. Hyatt Verrill went to the 
province of Darien, Panama, for the purpose of 
collecting material illustrating the ethnology of 
the little-known Indians of that region, with the 
result that the Museum has received a very com¬ 
plete collection gathered among the Teguala, 
Tupi-Towali, and Juarro tribes. Mr. VerrilTs 
observations among these Indians has brought 
forth some illuminating facts. The Tupi-Towali 
are the River Towali, and should not be confused 
with the Towali of the San Bias Indians. The Cuna, 
Towali, Tupi-Towali, and Teguala are now all 
included in the Cuna-Cuna group, and with slight 
variations speak the same language. Originally, 
however, they were independent tribes, and even 
today some of the old people of the respective 
tribes converse in their distinct tongues, which 
cannot be understood by members of the other 
tribes of the group. The symbol of the Cuna-Cuna 
[i94] 
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is a four-pointed star, the points signifying the four 
confederated tribes and typifying originally the 
cardinal points of the compass—the Towali north, 
the Tupi-Towali east, the Cuna south, the Teguala 
west. At the present time the Teguala and the Tupi- 
Towali dwell about the headwaters of the rivers, 
although many members of these tribes, and those 
of the Cuna, have migrated to the islands and 
mixed with the Towali. 

The Tupi-Towali are the largest in stature, the 
lightest in color, and by far the most intelligent 
of all the Cuna-Cuna tribes. Many of the men and 
most of the women are as light as a dark-skinned 
European, and their skin is tanned to a distinct 
reddish instead of brown. The younger children 
appear perfectly white, but the boys soon become 
darker from exposure to the tropical sun, while 
the girls remain light. Unlike the.Teguala, whose 
women clip the hair short when they reach 
puberty, the Tupi wear it long throughout life. 
Their dress is unusual, with very distinctive pat¬ 
terns, and their face-painting is also different from 
that of the other tribes. Their woven headbands 
and other handicraft are almost identical with 
those of the Cuna. 

Especially notable among the objects gathered 
are six head-ornaments, or crowns: one from the 
Juarro, two from the Teguala, and three from the 
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Tupi-Towali. So far as can be ascertained, those 
from the latter two tribes were the only ones owned 


I 



Fig. 57.—Feather head-dress of 
the Teguala. 

( Height, 1} inches.') 


are then stuck upright i: 
reeds (fig. 57). 


by them. These orna¬ 
ments, worn only by 
the medicine-men, con¬ 
sist of a circle, about 
five inches high, woven 
of strips of palm-leaves, 
at the outer base of 
which fits a rim of the 
same material, about 
which is tied a band 
of feathers. Five pom¬ 
pons made from sec¬ 
tions of reed, with 
feathers attached by 
means of cotton cord, 
are placed equidistant 
about the crown and 
fastened with palm- 
wood spikes, one end 
of each of which is 
thrust in the pith of 
one end of the pompon, 
the other in the palm- 
leafrim. Long plumes 
the upper ends of the 
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The containers for these feather ornaments are 
also interesting. The smaller ones are kept in a 


gourd, the cover of 
which consists of a sec¬ 
tion of another gourd 
that fits over the open 
end. This receptacle 
is placed in a carrier 
of coconut fiber. The 
longer plumes are pre¬ 
served in a bamboo 
case. The two forms 
of container are shown 
in fig. 58. 

Other crowns, made 
of forest flowers and 
worn by the Indians 
in their ceremonial 
dances, are unique. 
The use of the feather 
crowns, however, is 
confined to the medi¬ 
cine-men, or lele. 
When an Indian feels 
impelled to become a 
lele , he goes to the 
forest, where he 
“makes medicine” and 



Fig. 58.—Feather containers of 
the Teguala. 

(Length of the bamboo case , 24% 
inches.') 
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fasts for three days. If a bird should come close to 
him or alight upon him during this vigil, it is 
considered a sign of his mystical power, and thus 
he becomes a lele and entitled to wear a feather 
crown. 

In woodcarving these Indians are highly effi¬ 
cient, their skill being shown not only in such 
utilitarian objects, of mahogany and other woods, 
as seats (many of which are carved in repre¬ 
sentation of animals), bowls, stirring paddles, floor 
smoothers, etc., but also in their fetishes carved 
from balsa, as well as of hardwood, in human and 
animal forms, the latter said to insure success in 
the hunt. Many of the separate human figures, as 
well as those carved on the ends of dance-wands, 
have a head-covering that bears a striking resem¬ 
blance to a high hat, a style supposed to have been 
copied from the hat of some European whom the 
Indians had seen and to which they had taken a 
fancy. These fetishes, each with its distinct func¬ 
tion, are used in treating disease, in aiding child¬ 
birth, and for other purposes, the figures acting 
as proxies for the medicine-men themselves. The 
household “gods,” some of which are almost six 
feet in height, also have the capacity of “doctors,” 
for they are believed to prevent sickness from enter¬ 
ing the house. These, as well as the dance-sticks 
showing a bird perched on a man’s head or on a 
[198] 
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house, are believed to possess magic power and are 
borne by the medicine-men. 

In the collection are also many figurines made of 
coarse clay in representation of animals of many 
kinds, as well as of human beings in canoes, seated 
on stools, etc. These probably were used as toys. 

As a reward for doctoring several of the Indians, 
Mr. Verrill was presented with two sets of medi¬ 
cine paraphernalia, each contained in a basket. 
These outfits, so sacred to the Indians that no out¬ 
sider must even see them, are supposed to be sus¬ 
ceptible of curing all ills. The baskets contain a 
large variety of objects—upward of a hundred in 
each. The skulls of small animals and birds forming 
part of the paraphernalia are worn smooth by 
repeated rubbing on the bodies of patients. 

Many cloth dresses worn by the women were 
obtained. The designs on these garments are 
heraldic, as are the totems of the women’s families, 
hence it is probable that descent among these 
tribes is matrilineal. 

A long blowgun from the Juarro is rather un¬ 
usual, being distinct in form from the blowguns 
of the Teguala and the Tupi-Towali. 

Other materials include basketry, pottery, fish¬ 
ing and hunting implements, canoes, and a great 
variety of bead and seed necklaces and breastplates, 
most of which ornaments bear pendants of innumer- 
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able objects ranging from coins to crab-claws. Al¬ 
together there are about a thousand ethnological 
objects from a group of tribes which heretofore 
have yielded little to scientific collecting. 

Mr. Verrill plans next to go among the Terribi 
and Boorabi of Bocas del Toro province, Panama. 

George G. Heye 

KWAKIUTL SWORD 

The Museum has received, by gift from Mr. 
Harmon W. Hendricks, a fine example of old 
Kwakiutl sword, or warclub, unusual by reason 
of its length of twenty-nine inches, which perhaps 
is twice the average of such implements. Collected 
at Cape Scott, British Columbia, in 1863, the im¬ 
plement found its way to England, where it was 
recently procured. From its place of origin it is 
certain that it emanated from the Nakomgilisala, 
or Nawiti, tribe of Kwakiutl, which once lived 
on the northern side of Cape Scott, Vancouver 
island, but were removed to Hope island. 

The implement is fashioned from a single piece 
of whale’s bone, and of the shape shown in the 
illustration. It is of an average thickness of three- 
eighths of an inch at the back, while the edge 
has been worked down so sharply as to have made 
the weapon a formidable one in the hands of a 
[zoo] 
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head-hunting Kwakiud warrior. As a means of 
suspension, the handle is provided with a round 
aperture, three-quarters of an inch in diameter, 
surrounded by an incised line on each side. 

By way of ornamentation, two heads and a 
lozenge-like figure have been incised in the side 
of the blade shown in the illustration, and three 
pieces of abalone-shell are inlaid, the largest piece 
drilled, evidently for suspension for an earlier 
purpose. The eyes of both of the heads are sunken 
deeply, and each is surrounded by an incised circle, 
while through one of the heads a relatively large 
hole has been drilled entirely through, but without 
relation to the decoration on the other side. On 
this latter side there are likewise two heads, one 
of them without eyes, but there is no abalone 
inlay. 

Fortunately the Museum is in possession of an 
account of the circumstances attending the finding 
of this implement, which was recorded in the 
manuscript catalogue of Captain G. T. F. Pike of 
H. M. S. Virago (1900), and of his father, captain 
of H. M. S. Devastation on the Pacific station in 
1860-63. The catalogue notes that— 

“A bone sword was found by an Indian named 
La-gus at Cape Scott in the hollow of a tree, which 
probably accounts for its very old appearance, 
except on one side of the handle. The paint was 
[2-01] 
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Fig. 59.— 
Kvvakiutl 
sword. 


put on by the same man La-gus, whom I 
knew well, after I found it, and was 
removed by me. The reason why he 
painted it was that he wanted to use it 
at a ceremony of breaking a copper. After 
I bought it, he said he would make a 
wooden imitation of it, as although hard- 
up for money, he would be ashamed to let 
the other Indians know he had sold it.” 

From the fact that the sword bore a 
paper label dated 1863, it is evident that 
the above note was made by the elder 
Captain Pike. The following interesting 
account, however, was recorded by the 
son: 

“The following story about the sword 
was told to me by Charley, an Indian I 
knew well, in June, 1901, and I wrote it 
down word for word. 

“The original man, Que-ka-gila, who 
owned the sword, was the first of the 
Nahwitties, and lived at the bottom of 
the hill at Secretary Point, Hope Island. 

“He was alone there and some of the 
men of other tribes tried to kill him, 
so he hid at the top of the hill. He and 
his wife and three daughters went up 
there, as he knew nobody else could climb 
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the hill. He made a house of hemlock branches. 
One morning they got up early, and while he was 
going down to his canoe he saw the Sisiutl 1 right 
before him and he tried to get over the Sisiutl but 
the Sisiutl would not get out of his way. So he 
tried to go another way, but he found a pool in 
his way. He got tired of walking so sat down be¬ 
side the pool, and soon after the water moved. He 
looked at the water to see what was the matter, 
and he saw a totem-pole come out of the water 
and heard a voice behind him saying that he would 
be a chief if he took that totem-pole, but he would 
not take it. So the totem-pole went down, and then 
he saw a canoe with two men on it come out of 
the water, and heard the voice say he would be a 
great hunter if he took the canoe and the spear, 
but he would not take it. So the canoe went down. 
Then a little man came up carrying a stone chisel 
and a stone hammer; and he heard the voice saying 
that he would be a great canoe-maker if he would 
take the hammer and chisel, but he would not take 
them. And the man went down into the pool with 
the hammer and chisel, and the bone sword, 
kalo-th, came out of the water. He heard the voice 
saying again that if he would take it he would 
always be able to kill his enemies. And he took 

r x The sisiutl is the double-headed sea-serpent of KwakiutI 
belief.] 
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the bone sword, and afterward he used to go about 
in a canoe and kill anybody he met with the bone 
sword, and when he had killed all his enemies he 
went down from the hill to find a place to live. 
His daughter married, and they all lived on Indian 
Island, Bull Harbour. And this was the origin of 
the Nahwitties.” 

The painting of the sword referred to by Cap¬ 
tain Pike the younger, is still traceable, notwith¬ 
standing his attempt to remove it. Along the cut¬ 
ting edge and around the border of the handle are 
the traces of red; the part defined by the shallow 
groove parallel with the back of the blade was 
painted with alternate bands of white and green, 
and a band of green, with a trace of blue, bordered 
the red on the handle. On both sides of the blade, 
from handle to tip, paralleling the red on the edge, 
were two rather heavy lines in black which crossed 
the incised heads referred to, and there are further 
traces of black elsewhere on the sides. 

F. W. Hodge 

OLD ASSINIBOIN BUFFALO-DRIVE IN 
NORTH DAKOTA 

While engaged in ethnological studies among 
the Arikara in the Red-bear neighborhood of North 
Dakota in August, 192.3, I was informed of an old 
[2-04] 
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buffalo-drive about four miles to the northward, 
on the scarp of the plain where it is broken by the 
gorge of a creek. My Arikara informants told me 
that according to their understanding this drive 
had been made and used by the Assiniboin long 
ago, even before they had obtained horses. The 
accompanying fig. 60, which is not drawn to 
scale but is intended as a diagram rather than as 
a map, will give an idea of the plan of the drive 
and of the nature of the topography. 

The buffalo-drive is on the high plain on the 
north side of the Missouri river, twelve or fifteen 
miles east of Elbowoods, North Dakota. The plain 
is here broken by the gorge of a creek, which flows 
from northeast to southwest and then turns south¬ 
ward and discharges into the Missouri, four or five 
miles away. The plain slopes away to the south. 
The wings of the drive are laid along the scarp 
which overlooks the gorge of the creek to the 
north. The bed of the creek is miry, and probably 
two hundred feet below the level of the plain. 
The descent from the plain into the gorge is rather 
precipitous in places by steep gullies cut back into 
the scarp, and in places drops away over banks 
eight to fifteen feet in height. 

The buffalo-drive was made by gathering bowl¬ 
ders from the prairie and piling them into cairns 
at a uniform distance of five paces apart for a dis- 
[2-05] 
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tance of about a mile and a half along the scarp 
of each side of a gap about two hundred feet wide 
which opens at the head of a gully leading into 
the creek gorge. By the nature of the topography 
this gully lies at the point of convergence of the 



Fig. 6i. —The steep and rocky sides of a valley over the scarp 
of which buffaloes were driven. The scarp stretches along 
the side at the left of the picture. 

lines of the scarp, on one side trending away to 
the southeast, on the other to the southwest. 

At the farther end of the line of cairns to the 
southeast, which we may call the right wing of the 
drive, is a number of tent circles, part of which are 
[2-07] 
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indicated in the diagram. This was the camp of 
the hunting parties which resorted here periodi¬ 
cally for the buffalo slaughter. The bowlders were 
for the purpose of holding down the bottom of 
the tipi-covers, hence the circles of bowlders indi- 



Fig. 6z. A creek valley in the plain near the upper Missouri 
river, North Dakota. On the scarp is an old-time buffalo- 
drive. Many drives and kills have been made here, as testi¬ 
fied by quantities of bones in the valley. 

cate the sites and the diameter of the tents. They 
are uniformly five paces in diameter. The camp-site 
is situated at the head of a coulee which leads 
down to the creek where the campers obtained 
their water at a point about half a mile above the 
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place of slaughter. Thus the Assiniboin, during 
the necessary time of detention at the camp pre¬ 
serving the meat and preparing the hides, were 
assured of a supply of good water, uncontaminated 
by the carrion resulting from the slaughter. 

The situation of the camp was such, by the nature 
of the topography, that it not only was convenient 
to water, but was hidden from view of the herds 
approaching the drive from the prairie at the south. 

At some distance west of the camp-site and at a 
point on the plain a little to the southeast of the 
gap in the drive, is a larger circle of bowlders, like 
the tipi-circles of the camp, but ten paces in diame¬ 
ter. Also there is within the circle, near the west 
or northwest side, a large bowlder. The arrange¬ 
ment would suggest that this might have been a 
larger tipi for holding ceremonies in preparation 
for the buffalo-drive, and that the larger bowlder 
might have served as an altar. 

The left wing of the drive extends in a line of 
cairns away to the southwest for more than half 
a mile. The cairns throughout the extent of both 
wings are evenly spaced at a distance of five paces 
apart, and are heaped about two feet high. In 
operation a man was stationed behind each cairn, 
lying face downward under a spread buffalo-robe. 
In approaching the creek the herd would be suc¬ 
cessively veered off all along the line by the man 
[2-09] 
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raising his arms and moving the edges of his robe; 
thus the herd was continually moved toward the 
gap. The cairns served to give some protection to 
the men behind them in case of a stampede. 

As the herd came to the gap they were fright¬ 
ened, and hurried down the steep and uneven de¬ 
scent, stumbling and falling and trampling and 
crippling one another. Many of those which ulti¬ 
mately reached the stream at the bottom became 
helplessly bogged there, so the slayers were able 
to approach and kill the animals crippled in the 
descent or mired at the creek. 

In fig. 61 the gully below the gap through which 
the herds were driven is the second at the left, 
just above the dark clump of trees with the white 
bank in the background. Glimpses of the water 
may be seen at bends of the stream in the right 
foreground and center background. Fig. 6z presents 
another view of the same stream. 

The account which the Arikara give of this 
buffalo-drive is that it was there when they came 
into the country, and they suppose that it was 
made by the Assiniboin before they obtained pos¬ 
session of horses, while they occupied this region 
during their northward migration after separation 
from the Dakota. 

After the acquirement of horses, which originally 
were brought into the country at the south by the 
[zio] 
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Spaniards and later taken northward through the 
Plains region, the use of buffalo-drives fell into 
disuse, for, with the aid of horses, the hunters 
were able to pursue the buffalo herds wherever 
they might be. 

Melvin R. Gilmore 

COLLECTIONS FROM LABRADOR ESKIMO 

Probably as a result of their better equipment 
with metal tools, the Labrador Eskimo seem to 
stand forth as the most skilled workmen in ivory 
east of Alaska. Both Boas and Hawkes have noted 
this previously for the region. The collection of 
ivory carvings from Nachvak sound, northern 
Labrador, obtained through Dr. E. B. Delabarre, 
who was there in 1900 with the Brown-Harvard 
expedition, shows an excellent series of such arti¬ 
cles. Besides the purely representative art objects 
there are four deserving of specific mention (fig. 63). 
These were ornaments of a magical protective 
character obtained from an Eskimo head-man 
encountered at Nachvak, whither he journeyed, 
as he said, for his health. He made his appearance 
at the Hudson’s Bay post at Nachvak, then man¬ 
aged by Mr. Ford, and there parted with the 
fetishes. Dr. Delabarre’s notes give the following 
information: 

[xn] 
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“In 1893 an old chief, Idualuk, came to Nachvak 
with a large band of retainers. He came originally 
from far north, either from Akpatok island or from 
Baffin Land. He set out traveling for his health, 
came down to Fort Chimo, passed the winter in the 
Cape Chidley region, and thence on to Nachvak, 
bringing with him a large quantity of furs as a 



Fig. 63.—Ivory pendants worn as protective amulets by a sha¬ 
man from northern Labrador. 

(Height of c, i\ inch .) 


result of his winter’s work. He told Ford that 
many winters before there was a severe famine in 
his country, and they killed many of the women 
and children and ate them both raw and cooked. 
His own wife escaped to another tribe, and he was 
glad that she did, for otherwise he would have been 
obliged to kill her too. He was a medicine-man, 
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full of charms, of great power in his tribe. He 
gave Ford some of his charms, and Ford in turn 
has given them 
to me.” 

The striking 
thing about 
these charms 
(fig. 63) is that 
they so much 
resemble the 
bone ornaments 
found abund¬ 
antly in the 
Beothuk area of 
Newfoundland, 
figured by How- 
ley. 1 And again 
Boas has figured 
some from Baffin 
Land similar in 
form. It might 
seem that the Fig. ^4- — Woman’s boots of caribou-skin 
with seal-skin strips, from the Eskimo 
figures have a of Ungava, Labrador. 

symbolic value. (Length, 3 feet 6 inches .) 

The costumes 

and implements are typical of the northern Labrador 
group; they differ somewhat from those of the 
^he Beothucks or Red Indians, Cambridge, 1915, pL xxv-xxix. 
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southern coast. The linear sewing on the wo¬ 
man’s legging-boots (fig. 64) is remarkable. There 
are twenty-two rows 
of narrow s trips 
of sealskin reaching 
from the vamp to 
the waist-line, in all 
amounting to more 
than three hundred 
feet of stitching of 
the finest character. 

A number of the 
stone, wood, and 
ivory articles were 
obtained from graves 
on thesurface. Prac¬ 
tically all of these 
are broken in some 
way to “kill” them 
in accordance with 
the widespread Es¬ 
kimo belief. The 
Woman's coat of caribou- small model of a 
stone lamp, and one 
of the steatite ves¬ 
sels, have each a 
neat hole bored in the bottom. The lamps (fig. 66) 
from this territory conform to the type assigned 

[« 4 ] 


Fig. 65- 
skin 


Eskimo of Ungava, 
Labrador. 

( Length , 6 feet.') 
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by Boas 2 to the northeastern region, where the 
divided wickedge appears. 



Fig. 66. —Steatite lamp from Nachvak, Labrador. 
( Length , n inches .) 



Fig. 67. —Steatite kettle from Nachvak, Labrador. 
(Length, 9 inches .) 


The steatite kettles (fig. 67) of northern Labra¬ 
dor, which have straight sides, are regarded also by 
Boas (op. cit., p. 441) as typical of the islands 

2 Eskimo of Baffin Land, Bull. Amer. Mus. Nat. Hitt., 1907, 

pp. 439-441- 
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north of Hudson bay. It would 
seem that the associated types of 
stone objects resembling each other 
in the northern Labrador and the 
Baffin Land and neighboring island 
regions are indicative of a culture 
diffusion. 

While it has not been emphasized 
by other writers on Eskimo ethnol¬ 
ogy, I am inclined to regard the 
realistic ivory carvings of animals 
(fig. 68) as representations of spiritual 
guardians rather than as purely 
esthetic expressions. The preva¬ 
lence of a religious feeling in con¬ 
nection with representative art 
among the far northern Indians, the 
Labrador Algonkians in particular, 
is my reason for assuming a similar 
concept to exist among the eastern 
Eskimo. 



Fig. 69.— 
Wooden figure 
from a grave at 
Nachvak,Labra- 
dor. 

(.Height, 9% 
inches .) 
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SHELL IMPLEMENT FROM FLORIDA 

An unusually fine specimen of a class of ancient 
implements made from entire conch-shells is here 
illustrated (fig. 70, 71). This was kindly presented 
to the Museum by Captain W. D. Collier of Marco, 
Florida, through the good offices of Mr. Clarence 
B. Moore. The implement possesses an unusual 
interest from the fact that it was found by Captain 
Collier at Key Marco in the muck deposit in which 
the late Frank Hamilton Cushing made his remark¬ 
able discovery of prehistoric masks and other 
objects of wood, and at the same time. 

The material is the shell of a species of conch 
known as Fulgur perversum, which still may be 
found on the west coast of Florida. To make the 
implement, the Indians seem first to have pecked a 
hole in the top of the shell, above the shoulder, 
doubtless for the purpose of extracting the mollusc 
so that its meat might be used for food. Many if 
not most of the conch-shells not otherwise worked, 
found in the aboriginal shellheaps of the Florida 
coast, and even in the Antilles, have been so 
treated. This hole is the uppermost shown in fig. 
70. 

The next step seems to have been to peck a larger 
and more carefully shaped hole, seen below and to 
the right of the first in fig. 70; then a part of the 
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lip of the shell was pecked away and a notch made 
exactly opposite this second hole (fig. 71) in such 
a manner that a stick might be thrust through the 
shell from side to side to serve as a handle, passing 
to the left of the central core or columella of the 
shell. 

Such hafted conch-shells seem to have served 
sometimes as hoes, sometimes as clubs, but the 
present specimen, judging by the curved, gouge¬ 
like edge ground at the tip of the beak, may have 
been intended as a woodworking tool of some 
kind. 

M. R. Harrington 

ETHNOLOGICAL OBJECTS FROM SONORA 
AND SINALOA 

Mr. Edward H. Davis returned from Sonora 
and Sinaloa, Mexico, the middle of May, when he 
ended a trip that had for its object the collection 
of ethnological material among the Pimas Bajos 
at Onavas on the upper Rio Yaqui, the Yaqui near 
Potam on the same stream, and the Mayo in the 
vicinity of Masiaca and Navovaxia. Mr. Davis 
spent some time also on Tiburon island in the Gulf 
of California, where he gathered a comprehensive 
collection from the Seri Indians, numbering about 
175 specimens. Added to the objects already pos- 
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sessed, the Museum now has an excellent array of 
material illustrating the material culture of the 
Seri tribe. 

Among the most interesting specimens from the 
Seri is a series of pelican-skin blankets and capes, 
of which garments Mr. Davis obtained seventeen. 
Other important items are some wooden figures 
which, attached to necklaces of human hair, are 
used in religious rites. (See pages i. Z3—ZZ4.) 

Included in the objects procured from the Mayo 
are many masks used in their “Pharisee” dances, 
painted dance-wands, and rattles of various kinds. 
A number of looms, with partially finished blankets 
and belts, was also obtained. This collection of 
Mayo material numbers about 150 objects. 

Among the more interesting articles from the 
Yaqui are skins of coyote, peccary, and ocelot, 
some of them decorated with feathers, used as 
back ornaments in dances. The fifty specimens 
obtained from the Yaqui include eleven pieces of 
pottery, one of which, a cooking-vessel, is note¬ 
worthy by reason of its thickness, the base averag¬ 
ing as much as an inch and a half. 

A collection of forty-five pieces from the Lower 
Pima, or Pimas Bajos, shows what exceptional 
basketry is made by these people, the numerous 
wands of palm fiber being of extremely fine weave. 

George G. Heye 
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POTTERY FIGURINE OF ARCHAIC TYPE 
FROM SERILAND 

A specimen of no little significance has been 
added to the Museum’s collection from north¬ 
western Mexico. It is a small, crudely modeled, 
pottery figurine of a woman, corresponding in type 
to the little figures found in the 
lowest stratum at Atcapotzalco, 
and also under the thick lava-beds 
of the Pedregal at San Angel, in 
the Valley of Mexico. The art of 
this early culture epoch has been 
called Archaic, and many of the 
pre-Columbian figurines of pottery 
from the region now occupied by 
the Tarascans in Michoacan, and 
from Jalisco, Colima, and Nayarit, 
seemingly belong to the same type. 

The specimen in question (fig. 71) 
was collected for the Museum by 
Mr. E. H. Davis on the Island of Tiburon in 
the Gulf of California, occupied today by the 
Seri Indians, a tribe living until a short time 
ago in a low state of barbarism. The rudely 
modeled figurine, which in its present state is two 
and five-eighth inches high, represents a pregnant 
female, the torso decorated with incised zigzag 
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Fig. 72..—Pot¬ 
tery figurine 
from Tiburon 
isiand. 

( One-half size.') 
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and parallel lines running lengthwise. As will be 
seen, the head is missing, and no arms are present 
unless the prominent protuberances close to the 
sides served the double purpose of arms and 
breasts. The constricted waist merges into dumpy 
broad hips, flattened below so that the figurine at 
rest bends backward at an angle of forty-five de¬ 
grees. A slit in front is perhpas intended to indicate 
legs. The clay has been fired to a reddish-brown 
color and bears no trace of painting. 

The late W J McGee, who conducted two expe¬ 
ditions to Seriland, in 1894 and 1895, writes con¬ 
cerning the Seri pottery as follows: 

“While some three-fourths of the observed 
fictile ware of the Seri and a still larger proportion 
of the scattered sherds represent conventional 
ollas, there are a few erratic forms ... In addi¬ 
tion to the utensils a few fictile figurines were 
found. Most of these were crude or distorted animal 
effigies, and one (broken) was a rudely shaped and 
caricatured female figure some two inches high, 
with exaggerated breasts and pudenda. Analogy 
with neighboring tribes suggests that the very 
small vessels and figurines are fetishistic appur¬ 
tenances to the manufacture of the pottery; e. g., 
that the fetish is molded at the same time as the 
olla, and is then burned with it, theoretically as 
an invocation against cracking or other injury, but 
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practically as a ‘draw-piece’ for testing the progress 
of the firing.” 

McGee does not illustrate any of the animal effi¬ 
gies or the female figurine. This archaic type is 
undoubtedly an ethnological rather than an archeo¬ 
logical specimen, and is significant in that it indi¬ 
cates the survival of archaic art among a Mexican 
tribe living until recent years in a state of prac¬ 
tical isolation. 

M. H. Saville 


ANCIENT COPPER ADZE FROM NEW YORK 

One of the most unusual specimens in the 
Museum collection from the vicinity of New York 
is a neatly made copper adze-blade (fig. 73) which 
was found on Croton point, a promontory that 
extends far out into the Hudson near Ossining, 
about twenty-two miles north of New York City. 
This adze was picked up in a little vineyard near 
the old Teller house on the southern end of the 
point, twenty-five or thirty years ago, by Mr. Wil¬ 
liam U. Underhill of Croton, at that time an 
enthusiastic collector of Indian objects. When Mr. 
Underhill first espied the specimen he took it for 
a celt- or hatchet-blade of stone, but on eagerly 
picking it up he was surprised to note that it was 
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very heavy in proportion to its size. Closer exami¬ 
nation showed him that it was made of copper, a 
very rare thing to find near New York City. It was 
not white man’s copper, either, but the pure native 
metal—not melted and cast, but beaten into form 
cold by Indian hands, very likely before Columbus 
was born. The adze measures almost exactly four 
and a half inches in length by two and three- 
eighths inches in maximum width, and a little 
more than half an inch thick. The edge is curved 
and quite flaring; from this the blade tapers to a 
blunt and somewhat battered point. One side is 
concave, almost gouge-like, the other distinctly 
convex, and the whole gives the impression of very 
careful workmanship. 

Mr. Underhill always spoke of his specimen as 
a copper hatchet-blade, but the difference of its 
two sides—one concave, one convex—identifies it 
as an adze, doubtless once mounted crosswise in a 
wooden handle, the concave side toward the user, 
and employed for shaping dugout canoes, bowls, 
and other hollow articles of wood. For instance, 
in making a canoe, the Indian would pile red-hot 
coals on the log to be hollowed out, then carefully 
blow and tend them until they had lost their heat. 
Next he would brush them aside and chop out the 
resulting charcoal with his adze, then pour on 
more coals, and continue the process until his 
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canoe was finished, keeping the fire within bounds 
by dabs of clay. 

An idea of the way the blade must have been 
hafted may be gained 
from a copper adze, 
very similar in shape 
and still in its original 
handle, now in the 
Museum collections, 
which was found by 
Mr. Donald A. Cadzow 
of the Museum, in 
actual use among the 
Eskimo of Coronation 
gulf. The copper for 
the New York adze 
came in all probability 
from the ancient Indian 
copper mines on Lake 
Superior, where the 
metal occurs in pure 
nugget form, and ulti¬ 
mately reached Croton Fig - 73--Copper adze from New 
point after passing 
through many hands 

as it was traded from one tribe to another. It may 
be that it was brought to Croton point by some 
up-river Indian and traded to the Kitchawank for 
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many yards of wampum, or perhaps a canoeload 
of dried oysters. 

Western Long Island has yielded a small number 
of copper implements and ornaments, but these are 
of a somewhat different character, and were prob¬ 
ably left by an earlier tribe of Indians whose very 
existence had been forgotten when the Kitchawank 
built their first wigwams on Croton point. Many 
implements and ornaments of copper are reported 
from northern and western New York state, 1 some 
from Connecticut, and a few from central and 
western New Jersey. 

M. R. Harrington 

EARLY ESKIMO OBJECTS 

The hardships and adventures of the relief expe¬ 
ditions sent in search of Sir John Franklin, lost in 
the Arctic in 1845 while trying to discover a north¬ 
west passage, are vividly recalled by a collection 
of Eskimo weapons and clothing in the Museum, 
gathered by Mr. William Gowen, who was a mem¬ 
ber of the western expedition. These objects were 
procured by the Director while in London a few 
years ago. The western search expedition sailed 
in two barks, the Enterprise and the Investigator , in 

1 Beauchamp, Metallic Implements of the New York Indians, 
Bulletin //, New York State Museum, p. 2.0 et seq. 
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January, 1850, in hope of finding the members of 
Franklin’s ill-fated ship. The Enterprise, com¬ 
manded by Capt. Richard Collinson, after passing 
through the Straits of Magellan, proceeded up the 
Pacific coast and arrived in Bering strait behind 
the Investigator, too late to pass the ice at Point 
Barrow. The Investigator had sailed past this point 
in July, while the water was still open, and pene¬ 
trated as far east as Banks island, on the north side 
of which she was wrecked. 

In the spring of 1851 the Enterprise sailed through 
Bering strait and along the north coast of Alaska 
and Canada, wintering at the southern end of 
Prince of Wales straits. In 1851, 1853, and 1834 the 
ship cruised through Dolphin Union strait into 
Coronation gulf, and as far east as Cape Colburne 
on Victoria island, on her hopeless quest, returning 
to England in 1855. 

Mr. Gowen, according to Collinson’s journal, 
sailed from England as an able seaman, was pro¬ 
moted to captain of the foretop, and returned from 
the voyage as captain of the maintop. As the Enter¬ 
prise stopped at various Eskimo points on the 
Arctic coast, Mr. Gowen obtained the specimens 
referred to, which have a particular interest in 
that they are the oldest Eskimo ethnological ob¬ 
jects in the Museum. The collection consists pri¬ 
marily of arrows tipped with ivory, bone, antler, 
[zigl 
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and copper, which, with a single exception, are 
almost identical with those obtained by the 
Museum’s Arctic expedition in 1919 among the 
Copper Eskimo of Coronation gulf. 

The exception noted is an arrow provided with 
a barbed antler foreshaft and with a chipped flint 
point, lashed with sinew into a notch on the distal 
end. This arrow is similar to one from Point Barrow 
illustrated by Mason. A seal-hole finder of the 
walking-stick type, and a seal spear with a copper- 
riveted toggle-head, procured by Mr. Gowen, 
closely resemble specimens in the Museum obtained 
from the Copper Eskimo. There is also a closely 
wrapped sinew-backed compound bow of a type 
anciently used by the Eskimo in the vicinity of 
Mackenzie delta. 

Other specimens in the collection include several 
seal toggles, a three-pronged fish-spear, and a gut 
parka or shirt which might have come from any 
of the Eskimo on the Arctic coast. 

D. A. Cadzow 

TWO ARCHAIC ALGONKIAN JARS 

It has long been known to archeologists that 
the Iroquois occupancy of the territory now com¬ 
prised within the limits of the State of New York 
was preceded by a period of Algonkian occupancy 
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of unknown duration. The researches of the writer 
have led to the conclusion that this Algonkian 
territory extended far beyond the confines of New 
York, into Pennsylvania and across southern On¬ 
tario into Wisconsin, at least. In Ontario the 
Algonkian indications have hitherto been limited 
almost entirely to stone and copper implements, 
and potsherds, therefore it is of unusual interest 
that the Museum has been able to obtain an archaic 
Algonkian vessel from Canada. On the other hand, 
archaic vessels of the same type from the Middle 
Atlantic and New England states are so rare as to 
be considered prizes, even in the great collections 
of American artifacts, hence the Museum is again 
fortunate in the recent addition of another example 
of these receptacles to its already noteworthy col¬ 
lection. 

The Canadian vessel (fig. 74), which is of typical 
pointed-bottom type, was found and restored by 
Dr. William L. Bryant, now Director of the 
museum of the Buffalo Society of Natural Sciences, 
at Fort Erie Grove, in Welland county, Ontario, 
not far from Buffalo, New York. The receptacle 
is fifteen and one-eighth inches high, and is well 
made of reddish-brown clay, slightly mottled by 
the firing. The tempering is apparently of burnt 
and pulverized stone, but the paste is of such con¬ 
sistency, and the jar is so well made, that neither 
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the material nor the method of manufacture is 
easily determined. The probability is that, like 
others of its type, this vessel was fashioned by the 
coiling process, but, if so, the coils were so skil¬ 
fully blended as to leave no trace. The ornamenta- 



Fig. 74.—Algonkian jar from Canada. 
(Height, /5I inches .) 


tion consists of a broad band of oblique lines made 
by impressing the end of a cord-wrapped stick in 
the moist clay, and repeating the process until a 
line marked by a number of impressions was 
formed. The pattern extends over the rim and down 
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on the inside for about three-quarters of an inch, 
not an uncommon occurrence in Algonkian vessels. 

The other vessel (fig. 75), which was found in 
a fragmentary condition by Mr. E. A. Gellott, and 
presented in memory of his daughter, Miss Louise 



Fig. 75. —Algonkian jar from Aqueduct, New York City. 
(Height, 11 inches .) 

A. Gellott, was found within the limits of New 
York City, at Aqueduct, in the Borough of Queens, 
a few miles east of Canarsie, Long Island. It stands 
eleven inches high, and is not so sharply pointed at 
the base as are several other examples in the Mu- 
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seum’s series. A somewhat remarkable feature is 
a slight constriction about the jar a few inches 
below the rim, a detail usually lacking in local 
specimens. The lip does not flare outward, and the 
decoration extends downward from the mouth in 
a series of combined chevron and herringbone pat¬ 
terns about three inches deep, incised freehand, 
probably with a bone awl or a sliver of bone. This 
vessel gives ample evidence of having been built 
up by the coiling process, and is interesting in that 
it is tempered with coarsely pounded shell—prob¬ 
ably of the oyster. The shell-tempering is still 
plainly visible on the rough inner surface, but the 
fragments have slaked from the outer face, leaving 
small, irregular cavities where they once were. 
In color the vessel is brown, prettily mottled with 
black. In form and ornament this jar is an excel¬ 
lent example of the older ware from Manhattan, 
Long Island, and Staten Island, with some resem¬ 
blance to the handsomer ware of the same type 
occurring at Trenton, New Jersey, the ancient seat 
of the Unami division of the Delaware Indians. 
The vessel was no doubt manufactured by an Indian 
of the Canarsie, the westernmost of the Long Island 
tribes, whose archeology shows, on the whole, a 
closer affinity with the local tribes of Delaware 
origin. 

Alanson Skinner 
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HOW A PUEBLO POTTER TREATED 
A BROKEN HANDLE 

An unusual if not a unique vessel, by reason of 
its treatment in the process of manufacture, came 


Fig. 7 6 . —Ancient vessel from Arizona, showing how the broken 
handle was treated. The two arrows point to the stub-ends. 

into the possession of the Museum a few months 
ago. The receptacle, of prehistoric black-and- 
white ware (fired, however, to reddish-brown 
and gray), from the Prospect ranch, twenty-five 
miles northeast of Saint Johns, Arizona, evidently 
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met with an accident which resulted in the loss of 
its handle before the vessel had been painted and 
fired. This is shown by the two stub-ends where 
the handle had joined the walls of the receptacle, 
over which the painted decoration was afterward 
carried. In providing pitchers and the like with 
handles, as in the present case, it was the custom 
for the potter to punch holes through the side of 
the otherwise finished vessel before the clay had 
dried, for the reception of the ends of the coil of 
plastic clay that formed this appendage, and then 
to finish the points of junction with the fingers 
and a gourd spatula. This process, of course, 
added greatly to the strength of the handle. In 
the case of the pitcher under discussion, the potter 
who modeled it evidently changed her mind after 
the handle had been broken off, and instead of 
providing a new one, smoothed off the stub-ends 
and painted and fired the vessel in the manner indi¬ 
cated and as shown in the illustration. 

F. W. Hodge 

OBJECTS FROM NEW YORK CITY 

It is rather remarkable that at this late day 
Indian artifacts may still be found within the limits 
of New York City, yet in continuing his researches 
in local archeology, the writer has recently been 
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able to obtain a considerable number. The scene of 
investigation has been Staten Island, where, in 
spite of the fact that many of the best and most 
extensive Indian village and burial sites have been 
obliterated by building operations, arrowpoints, 
grooved axes, potsherds, and occasionally more 
unusual specimens may be found, thrown out by 
the shovels of workmen on house and factory 
foundations, and in the cutting and filling opera¬ 
tions in making new streets. 

Within the last month there have been obtained 
numerous arrowpoints and a celt, locally an un¬ 
common article, from the streets and cellar excava¬ 
tions in Mariner’s Harbor. From the wind-blown 
sand-hills at Watchogue, Chelsea, and Lakes island 
have come several fine grooved axes, a fragment 
of an unusual stone gorget, a piece of the bowl 
of a stone pipe, some beautifully chipped jasper 
drills and arrowpoints, a crude stone pestle, and 
several clay trade pipes. These pipes are of Euro¬ 
pean manufacture, and form one of the signs that 
mark the period of transition from the self-support¬ 
ing and self-sufficient life of the stone age to that 
of dependence on the whites for both necessaries 
and luxuries on the part of the local Indians. 

The Lakes Island site has long been known in 
the literature of local archeology. The famous 
naturalist, Henry David Thoreau, once visited the 
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spot, and remarked in a letter to his sister, dated 
Staten Island, July 2.1st, 1843: “Last Sunday I 
walked over to Lake Island Farm ... As I was 
coming away, I took my toll out of the soil in the 
shape of arrowheads, which after all may be the 
surest crop, certainly not affected by drought.’’ 

This place is now occupied largely by the build¬ 
ings erected for a great garbage incinerator. 

Alanson Skinner 


RECENT ACCESSIONS BY GIFT 

From Dr. T. B. Stewart: 

Eight photographs. 

From Mrs. The a Heye: 

Two Navaho blankets, one of them collected in 1874. 

From Mrs. L. S. Burchard: 

Shell bracelet; half a bone whistle; fragment of deerskin; 
end of a woven cotton belt; obsidian arrowpoint; two 
corncobs; a piece of twisted cord; strings of very small 
black stone and shell beads; strings from feather blankets; 
string of very small red and black stone, and shell beads; 
strings of very small red and black stone beads; lot of 
very small black stone beads; lot of shell beads; lot of 
fragments of strings on which beads were strung; lot of 
dark-red beads; pottery dipper; two pottery mugs; nine¬ 
teen lantern-slides. Glen canon, Colorado river, Utah. 
Collected in 1898 by Robert B. Stanton. 

From Mr. A. M. Evans: 

Catlinite pipe with snake and animal on bowl, and cat- 
linite stem. Oglala Sioux. 

From Mr. Louis C. G. Clarke: 

Twelve photographs. 

From Lieut. G. T. Emmons: 

Cotton mask. Nishka, Nass river, British Columbia. 
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From Mr. H. C. Thompson (in the name of his mother, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Neill Thompson): 

Spear-thrower carved to represent a totem-pole,- basket; 
two oval basketry mats; oval basket and rattle cover; 
set of wooden knife, fork, and spoon; two wooden totems; 
wooden dish representing a bird; a model of a boat. 
Tlingit, Sitka, Alaska. 

Beaded moccasin for child, beaded bag, and a woven hemp 
bag. Warm Springs, Oregon. 

Small beaded bag, and a toy baby-carrier. Shoshone, 
Wyoming. 

Pair of toy snowshoes. Huron, Quebec, Canada. 

Small beaded bag. Caughnawaga Mohawk, Quebec, Canada. 

From Mr. Herman Schivei%er: 

Sacrificial cigarette of reed with native cotton wrapping. 
Cave in Camelback mountain, Phoenix, Arizona. 

Four bone beads, two beads made from natural concretion, 
and a rectangular gray stone pendant. Agua Fria, near 
Santa Fe, New Mexico. 

Miniature jar of corrugated gray ware, and two pyramidal 
medicine-stones. Holbrook, Arizona. 

From Mr. James H. Moffitt: 

Bone spearpoint. Yahgan, Patagonia. 

From Miss Frances Dorrance: 

Lithographic reproduction of “The Wyoming Valley on 
July 3rd, 1778.” Photograph of Sturdevant map of the 
Wyoming and Lackawanna valleys prior to 1778. Copy 
of Kulp’s Historical Essays. 

From Mrs. George H. Pepper: 

Toy pottery canteen. Hopi, Walpi, Arizona. 

From Mr. Carl Schondorf: 

Four wires and a drill for making wampum at Campbell's 
Wampum Factory, Pascack, New Jersey. String of shell 
wampum from Campbell’s Wampum Factory. String of 
porcelain wampum made in Philadelphia and found in 
Campbell's homestead, Pascack, New Jersey. 

From Mr. Arthur Woodward: 

Three chipped points. Illinois. 

Two arrowpoints. San Diego county, California. 

From Mrs. F. A. Westervelt: 

Record stick, wooden club, and a piece of dried cactus 
stalk. Pima. 
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From Miss Mary E. Dissette: 

Three terracotta heads. Teotihuacan, Mexico. 

From Mr. Howard P. Bullis: 

Twenty-nine arrowpoints, and a sinew stone. Canarsie, 
New York. 

From Mrs. H. Bennett: 

Three arrowpoints. Phillips estate, Teaneck, New Jersey. 
From Mr. Daniel H. Campbell: 

Two steel drills from Campbell’s wampum-making machine 
at Pascack, New Jersey. 

From Dr. Julio C. Salas: 

Copy of Origenes Americanos, Lenguas Indianas Comparadas. 
From Mr. J. Howard Nickerson: 

Stone bowl. Red Canon creek, Madison basin, near Yellow¬ 
stone National Park, Wyoming. 

From Mr. Everett Terhune: 

Four baskets. Ramapo, New York. 

From Mr. Howard M. Chapin: 

Potsherd. Iroquois. 

From Mrs. Hicks Arnold: 

Three jars; a wooden snake whistle; set of gambling sticks. 

Papago. 

Jar. Maricopa. 

Four jars; two bowls. Zuni. 

Jar; bowl. Isleta. 

Two baskets. Apache. 

Six baskets. Thompson River, Fraser river, Sliammon, 
Tulare, Hupa, Porno. 

Two horn spoons; carved slate war canoe; carved slate dish. 
Haida. 

Four pottery tiles. Hopi. 

Three obsidian chips. 

From Mr. Charles L. Smith: 

Human skull from the Burton Mound site, Santa Barbara, 
California. 

From Mr. Thomas F. Murphine: 

Part of a human skull from the Burton Mound site, Santa 
Barbara, California. 

From Mr. Edward Borein: 

Human skull from San Miguel island, California. 
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NOTES 

Mr. Wildschut commenced his field work of the 
season about the middle of May in Idaho, making 
headquarters at Pocatello, whence he visited the 
Fort Hall reservation, where are established the 
Shoshone and Bannock, to whom, in late years, the 
Lemhi have been added. Being closely related in 
language and having lived together for such a long 
period, the first two tribes have become so merged 
that scarcely any difference in their culture is now 
observable. The custom of burying all the personal 
belongings of the dead has greatly reduced the 
number of old obejcts among these people. Mr. 
Wildschut, however, was able to gather a compre¬ 
hensive collection of basketry, although this is now 
practically a forgotten art, as only a couple of old 
women are familiar with the process and practise it. 
Of a total number of about three hundred specimens 
gathered on the Fort Hall reservation, half the 
number are baskets. 

In the latter part of June Mr. Wildschut pro- 
ceded to the Crow and Cheyenne reservations in 
Montana. The most important of the Crow speci¬ 
mens procured is a miniature war shield, made 
entirely of buffalo-skin, probably the only speci¬ 
men of its kind ever obtained from this tribe. In 
early days the Crows often made such miniature 
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shields, in exact representation of their larger ones, 
which were believed to possess the same protective 
properties as the latter; but the miniatures were 
much more easily carried, hence frequently were 
taken to war in preference to the others. Note¬ 
worthy among all the specimens acquired is the 
last “white stand” regalia of the Women’s Society 
of the Arapaho. 

After leaving the Cheyenne, from whom a num¬ 
ber of medicine bundles were obtained, Mr. Wild- 
schut visited the Blackfeet, and expected to proceed 
later to the Bloods and Piegan in Alberta. 

Mr. Foster H. Saville spent three weeks during 
the summer in excavating an ancient Montauk site 
at “Soak Hides,” near Three Mile Harbor, East- 
hampton, Long Island, on the property of Mr. J. 
Thomas Gardiner, who courteously accorded per¬ 
mission for the Museum excavations. The work 
will be resumed in the autumn. Testing indicated 
the presence of about eighty pits, ranging in surface 
diameter from two feet to seven feet, in depth from 
two and one-half feet to five feet, and tapering to a 
rounded bottom in each of the nineteen pits that 
have been entirely exposed. In most instances the 
pits were filled largely with kitchen refuse, such as 
shells of various kinds, sturgeon scales, etc., and in 
each case artifacts were found—arrowpoints, net- 
sinkers, bone awls, shaped hematite, potsherds, a 
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mortar and a pestle, and, most important of all, the 
largest as well as the smallest Algonkian vessels 
known. In four of the pits human interments had 
been made, one of them containing five skeletons, 
one two skeletons, and the others one each. As in 
the case of many of the researches of the Museum, 
this exploration was made possible by the gener¬ 
osity of Mr. James B. Ford. A part of the artifacts 
unearthed were deposited temporarily in Clinton 
Academy in connection with the celebration of the 
X75th anniversary of the founding of Easthampton. 

Dr. Melvin R. Gilmore opened his summer’s 
work in June among the Omaha and Winnebago of 
Nebraska, gathering among the former an indivi¬ 
dual sacred bundle, and among the latter a few 
specimens representing the old-time weaving of 
bags, the material being wool, but the patterns 
aboriginal. In the following month Dr. Gilmore 
proceeded to the Arikara in North Dakota, where 
he was joined by Mr. Coffin of the Museum for the 
purpose of making as full a photographic record as 
practicable. Dr. Gilmore succeeded in collecting a 
camp of about X50 Arikara people for the cele¬ 
bration of their ancient corn ceremonies, hence it 
was possible to make motion-pictures of the Sage 
Dance, the Holy Cedar Tree, and the Mother Corn 
ceremonies, as well as of a part of the Pirashkani 
ceremony, the hand game, and the old-time method 
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of cutting up beef—a representation of the ancient 
mode of butchering a buffalo. In the observation 
and recording of the ceremonies Dr. Gilmore had 
the valued assistance of Dr. H. B. Alexander of the 
University of Nebraska, Mr. Keene Abbott and Mr. 
George F. Will of Bismarck, all trained in ethno¬ 
logical work. At last report Dr. Gilmore had com¬ 
menced to obtain from the celebrants of the cere¬ 
monies the texts of the rituals. 

Mr. Donald A. Cadzow spent three weeks of 
July in examining various Iroquois and Algonkian 
sites in Cayuga county, New York, the most inter¬ 
esting of which is a prehistoric Algonkian village 
and burial site on Frontenac island in Cayuga lake, 
near Union Springs. Here on the bed-rock, under 
several feet of kitchen refuse, were unearthed a 
number of burials. Among the more interesting 
artifacts recovered are plummet-shape stones, a 
small carved antler object resembling a deer’s head, 
bannerstones, bone and antler harpoon points, 
antler cylinders, bone spoons, and a large bone 
tube. It is expected that Mr. Cadzow’s exploration 
at this site will ultimately be resumed and carried 
to completion. 

Prof. Marshall H. Saville represented the 
Museum at the Twenty-first International Congress 
of Americanists, in August, the first session being 
held at The Hague, Holland, the second at Gote- 
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borg, Sweden. Professor Saville was also one of the 
delegates designated to represent the United States, 
and held credentials also from Columbia Univer¬ 
sity, the American Geographical Societ}', and the 
Explorers Club of New York. By virtue of having 
served as general secretary of the Thirteenth Con¬ 
gress, held at New York in 1901, he was the rank¬ 
ing member of the permanent council present, and 
was a vice-president at both sessions. Previous to 
the meeting of the Congress Professor Saville con¬ 
ducted studies in libraries and museums in London, 
Paris, Madrid, Seville, Barcelona, Rome, Florence, 
Zurich, Vienna, Berlin, Leiden, and Goteborg, 
receiving courteous and generous assistance from 
the authorities in charge, especially from Cardinal 
Ehrle at the Vatican Library. At the session of the 
Congress held at The Hague, Dr. Franz Heger of 
Vienna presented a paper on the rise and achieve¬ 
ments of the Museum of the American Indian, Heve 
Foundation, based on its publications, concluding 
that it is now the foremost ethnographical museum 
of the world. 

Mr. David E. Harrower, who left New York 
on June 2.5 to gather ethnological collections in 
Nicaragua, reports that he has obtained interest¬ 
ing objects from an island near Bluefields, and that 
he was departing for a 2.00-mile canoe trip up the 
Wanks river. 
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Mr. A. Hyatt Yerrill, who has completed his 
collecting in Panama for the present, has obtained 
representative collections from the Boorabi, the 
Terribi or Shayshan, and the Code Indians. The 
wooden carvings and feather head-dresses in the 
collections are most noteworthv, as are also the 
complete dance costumes made of palm-bark, with 
painted decoration. Mr. Yerrill has departed for 
Chile, where he will collect ethnologic material 
until December, when he will return to Central 
America in the interest of the Museum. 

Professor Saville and Mr. Hodge have been 
elected membres titulaires of the Socidte des Amdri- 
canistes de Paris, and have also been appointed 
members of the Committee on State Archeological 
Surveys of the Division of Anthropology and 
Psychology of the National Research Council. 

In the Tijdschrift van bet Kon. Nederlandsch 
Aardrijkski/ndig Genootscbap (% c Ser. dl. xli, Leiden, 
1914, Afl. 3) Dr. H. ten Kate has published an 
article on “De Hendricks-Hodge-Expeditie’’ of the 
Museum and reviews the papers on the results of 
the expedition that have been issued thus far. 

The Museum has been honored by the appoint¬ 
ment of Prof. Marshall H. Saville, by the Depart¬ 
ment of State, as one of the ten delegates designated 
to represent the United States at the Third Pan 
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American Scientific Congress to be held at Lima, 
Peru, from December zo, 19Z4, to January 4, 1915. 

A recent visitor to the Museum was Dr. E. 
Roquette-Pinto, Curator of the Ethnographical 
section of the Museu Nacional of Rio de Janeiro. 
Dr. Roquette-Pinto is well known for his ethno¬ 
logical work among the aborigines of Rondonia. 

In Scientific Monthly for July appears an article 
by Mr. Hodge under the caption “Skidding on the 
Road to Science,’’ in which he accounts for the 
alleged occurrence of some terracotta heads from 
Teotihuacan, Mexico, in a block of adobe that was 
said to have formed the “corner stone’’ of the old 
Franciscan church at Zuni, New Mexico. 

A popular illustrated account of some of his 
experiences and observations at the Hawikuh 
ruin in New Mexico, by Mr. Cadzow, is published 
in Travel for October. 
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Accessions by gift, 40, 99, 104, 163, 165,138 
Adze, copper, from New York, 12.5 
Alaska, Eskimo objects from, 97. See Eskimo 
Algonkian jars, 130 
Anderson, James R., gift by, 165 

Archeology, Colombia, photographs of, 134; of Brazil, 136 

Ankara fish-trap, izo; glass bead making by, 2.0; work among, X43 

Assiniboin buffalo-drive, 104 

Aztecan sculpture of sun-god, 154 

Baffin Land, Eskimo collection from, 143 

Baton from Oaxaca, 162. 

Bead making by Arikara, zo 
Beaver bundle, Blackfoot, 138 
Blackfoot beaver bundle, 138 
Brazilian archeology, 136 
Buffalo-drive, Assiniboin, X04 

Bundle, beaver, of Blackfeet, 138; sacred, of Teokanha, 5Z 
Burton mound. See Santa Barbara 

Cadzow, D. A., articles by, 104, Z47; Early Eskimo objects, zz8; 
Eskimo lamps and cooking vessels, z6; Eskimo objects 
from Alaska and St. Lawrence island, 97; Eskimo snow 
shovel, 150; excavation by, Z44 
California , objects from, 165. See Santa Barbara 
Carroll, B. C., gift by, 48 

Collection, Eskimo, Z5, 143, zn; from New York City, Z36; 

from Paraguay, 39; jade, of Emmons, 101 
Colombia, photographs of archeology, 134 
Connecticut, skeletons from, 45 
Cooking vessels, Eskimo, z6 
Copper adze from New York, ZZ5 
Crania from Santa Barbara, 44, 76. See Skull 

Darien ethnology, 194 

Davis, E. H., collections by, 101, 166 
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Ecuador, pipes from, 63 
Effigy pipe from New York, zz, 100 
Ellesmere Land, collection from, 143 
Emmons jade collection, 101 

Eskimo collections, 15, 143, zn; lamps and cooking vessels, 2.6; 

objects, 97, zz8; pictography, 70; snow shovel, 150 
Excavations at Kechipauan, 35; at Santa Barbara, 44; in New 
York, Z44; on Long Island, 142. 

Explorations in Ozark region, 3 

Figurine, pottery, from Seriland, Z2.3. See Effigy 
Fish-trap, Arikara, izo 
Fleming, H. C., article by, 46 
Florida, shell implement from, zi8 

Ford, James B., expedition of Museum, Z9, 104; field work 
patronized by, Z43; gifts by, 46 
Gam, Thomas, note regarding, 46 
Gem-center, West Indian, 184 

Gifts to the Museum, 40, 99, 104, 163, 165, Z38; to the Museum 
library, 46, 47 

Gilmore, Melvin R., activities, 45; Arikara fish-trap, izo; field 
work by, Z43; Glass bead making by Arikara, zo; Old 
Assiniboin buffalo-drive, Z04; Teokanha’s sacred bundle, 5Z 
Glass bead making by Arikara, zo 

Guatemala, Mayan sculpture from, 93; terracotta whistle from, 16 

Harrington, M. R., address by, 47; Ancient copper adze from 
New York, ZZ5; A Bluffdweller pipe, 38; Explorations in 
Ozark region, 3; Pot-hunter’s paradise, 84; Shell implement 
from Florida, zi8; West Indian gem-center, 184 
Harrower, D. E., collections by, 166, Z45 
Hawikuh, pottery of, 8; snake-pens at, hi 
Head-piece, Tsimshian, 101 
Henning, Paul, death of, 34 

Heye, George G., Announcement, 1; Darien ethnology, 194; 
Ethnological objects from Sonora and Sinaloa, zzi; The 
new Museum site, 49; Obituary of George Hubbard Pepper, 
105; Objects illustrating Yurok ethnology, 91 
Hinsdale, W. G., on metal effigy pipe, 100 
Hodge, F. W., activities, 48; address by, 47; appointment of, 
X46; article by, X47; How a Pueblo potter treated a broken 
handle, Z35; Kwakiutl sword, zoo; note regarding, 48; 
Pottery of Hawikuh, 8; Snake-pens at Hawikuh, in 
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Image, Micmac, 153. See Effigy pipe 
Jackson, IV. H., note on, 103 
Jade collection of Emmons, 101 
Jochelson, Waldemar, visits Museum, 103 
Joyce, Thomas A., gift by, 47 

ten Kate, H. F., reviews by, 104, 146 
Kechipauan, excavations at, 35 
Kwakiutl sword, zoo 

Labrador, Eskimo collections from, zn 

Lamps, Eskimo, 16 

Long Island, excavations on, Z42. 

Lothrop, S. K., activities of, 47; collections by, 166 
Mayan sculpture, 93 

Metal effigy pipe from New York, 2.2., 100 

Mexico, ethnological objects from, 2.2.1. See Aztecan; Oaxaca; 
Seriland 

Micmac slate image, 153 
Model of Zufii, 30 

Motion-pictures at Zuni, 2.9, 104; of Arikara, 143 

New York, copper adze from, Z15; metal effigy pipe from, 2.2., 100 

New York City, objects from, X36 

North Dakota, buffalo-drive in, Z04. See Arikara 

Oaxaca, baton-like object from, 162. 

Oetteking, Bruno, activities of, 15, 46; The Santa Barbara crania, 76 
Omaha. See Teoka n ha 

Orchard, W. C., Old porcupine-quillwork, 157; Present-day 
pictography, 70 

Ozark region, explorations, 3, 104 
Paraguay, collections from, 39 

Pepper, G. H., A strange type of pottery from Utah, 167; Metal 
effigy pipe from New York, 11; obituary, 105; Wateree 
artifacts, 74 

Peru, wooden spade from, 189 

Photographs by the Museum, 103; of Colombian archeology, 134; 

See Motion-pictures 
Pictography, present-day, 70 

Pipe, Bluffdwelier, 38; effigy, from New York, zz, 100 

Pipes from Ecuador, 63 

Pope, Saxton, gift of book by, 104 
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Porcupine-quill-work, 157 
Pot-hunters , paradise of, 84 

Pottery, archaic Algonkian, Z30; figurine from Seriland, 2.2.3; 
from Utah, 167; of Hawikuh, 8; treatment of broken 
handle, 13 5 

Publications of the Museum, 165 
Quillwork , porcupine, 157 
Rhode Island, skull from, 141 
Roquette-Pinto, E., visits Museum, Z47 

St. Lawrence island, Eskimo objects from, 97 
Santa Barbara, crania from, 76; excavations at, 44 
Saville, F. H., excavations by, Z4Z; lecture by, 104; Unusual 
skull from Rhode Island, 141 

Saville, M. H., Ancient pipes from Ecuador, 63; appointment 
of, Z46; Archeology of Colombia shown in photographs, 
134; attends Americanists meeting, Z44; Aztecan scuplture 
of the sun-god Tonatiuh, 154; Baton-like object from 
Oaxaca, i6z; Early Brazilian archeology, 136; lectures by, 
45; Mayan sculpture from Guatemala, 93; note regarding, 
48; Pottery figurine from Seriland, ZZ3; Terracotta whistle 
from Guatemala, 16; Wooden ceremonial spade from Peru, 
189 

Sculpture, Aztecan, 154; Mayan, 93 
Seriland, pottery figurine from, ZZ3 
Shell implement from Florida, zi8 
Sinaloa , objects from, zzi 
Site for the Museum, 49 

Skinner, Alanson, appointment of, 166; Objects from New York 
City, Z36; Two archaic Algonkian jars, Z30 
Skull from Rhode Island, 141. See Crania 
Snake-pens at Hawikuh, in 
Snow shovel, Eskimo, 150 
Sonora, objects from, zzi 
Spade, ceremonial, from Peru, 189 

Speck, Frank G., Collections from Labrador Eskimo, zn; Eskimo 
collections from Baffin Land and Ellesmere Land, 143; 
Micmac slate image, 153 
Steatite, tube of, 101 
Sun-god, Aztecan, 154 
Sword , Kwakiutl, zoo 
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Teoka n ha, sacred bundle of, 52. 

Terracotta whistle from Guatemala, 16 

Tsimshian head-piece, 101 

Tube of steatite, 101 

Turbyfill, C. 0 ., activities, 48 

Utah, pottery from, 167 

Verrill, A. //., activities of, 166, 146 

Visitors to the Museum, 44, 46, 47, 103, 146 

I Vatcrce artifacts, 74 

West Indian gem-center, 184 

Whistle, terracotta, from Guatemala, 16 

Wihlschut, W., Blackfoot beaver bundle, 138; collections by, 47 
field work of, 141 
Wooden spade from Peru, 189 

Yuit Eskimo collection, 15 
Yurok objects, 91 

Zuai, model of, 30; motion-pictures at, 19, 104 



